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easier to feed the hungry man than to turn the heart of the
hardened man. Moreover, one may feed a hungry man
with no impulse of religion in one's own heart and without
producing the smallest change of any kind in his heart.
Further still, and this was probably General Booth's most
haunting thought as he struggled with his compassion,
neither good wages nor comfortable circumstances can give
to a man the energy of the spiritual life. He says in his
book: " Some of the worst men and women in the world,
whose names are chronicled by history with a shudder of
horror, were those who had all the advantages that wealth,
education, and station could confer or ambition could attain."

We are disposed to think that in missing the greatness
of a revolutionist whose glory would have been that he
changed the conditions of civilization, William Booth, by
the very means which missed him this greatness, taught to
his generation a lesson of infinite significance and incalcu-
lable value. For with all the nations of the earth hurling
themselves through the gates of legislation and seeking in
materialism for the Utopia of their dreams, here at any
rate was a man who descended to the social abyss and told
the most brutal and the most violent and the most aban-
doned and the most despairing that unless a man be born
again he cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. He
changed the men, and the men themselves changed their
conditions. Legislation, which knows nothing of indi-
viduals and regards the heart as a mere expression in the
language of sentimentalism, seeks to change multitudes and
masses of men by the most pompously announced and the
most laboriously debated, but the most trivial, alterations in
their conditions. William Booth saw the folly, the futility,
and the awful danger of this method. He was right to in-
sist that the individual man must be changed at the heart.
And in changing some of the very worst men that ever
lived, and in making those same men the self-sacrificing and
rejoicing savers of other men as bad as they themselves had
once been, he taught to all the nations of the earth a lesson
whose value, as we have said without exaggeration, is in-
calculable.

That he did at certain-moments very nearly throw him-